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EDITORIAL 


The practice of Ekistics today is constantly challenged by two aspects of human 
settlements: new development and redevelopment. In some parts of the world, the 
main concem may be primarily for one or the other. For instance, in Africa, the 
least urbanized country in the world, the largest problem is in the planning of new 
urban developments. On the other hand, in many of the countries of Europe, and in 
the United States, the problem of renewal of existing cities eclipses that of the 
growth of new cities. However, both new development and redevelopment often go 
hand in hand --- the redevelopment of a metropolis may be planned in relation to a 
new satellite city --- or, the core of a smal! city may be redeveloped to facilitate 
its growth and development into a larger new metropolis . 


URBANIZATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CITIES 





In the development of the new, it is extremely important to understand and 
appreciate the old; the traditional way of life, culture, and pattern of settlements of 
the particular people. Clarke Brooke presents a picture of a traditional rural village 
in the Ethiopian Highlands . 


The unique and interesting round house of the Ethiopian people who live ina 
tropical climate, goes far back into history. The traditional house of the Eskimo, 
who live within the arctic circle, is outstandingly similar to the Ethiopian house. 
Both are traditional forms of habitation particularly well suited to their environ- 
mental conditions. Despite the dissimilarity of these conditions, it is evident that 
the main problem of both Ethiopians and the Eskimo is similar; insulation from the 
weather. The result of this search for insulation has been the round house completely 
lacking in ventilation except for the door (and a small hole for smoke in the 
Ethiopian dwelling). 


Geoffrey Pullen outlines a proposal for a new kind of Eskimo settlement based on 
studies of their traditional forms. The development not only reflects these forms but 
also makes use of twentieth century technology. For example, the dwei!ing units 
are joined together by halls in a spider form, not different from the way the tribal 
houses were joined. Besides allowing easy communication in inclement weather, 
the halls also carry heating and utility lines to each dwelling unit. 


The conditioning of air, both in heating and cooling, is a big advance in under- 
developed areas. The South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
have conducted investigations into the factors affecting air-cooling in tropical 
counties . 
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Unfortunately, not all the proposals for new developments have adapted technology 
to the traditional way of life. The home ownership scheme for Southern Rhodesia is 
interesting as an example of the results of a housing project when only economic 
criteria are considered. While this factor is important, it is equally important to con- 
side it in the perspective of the many other ekistic factors applicable to the development 
of a new residential sector. An evaluation of the differing considerations for new cities 
of various cultures is necessary, as urbanization is becoming a dominant force in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Nels Anderson presents a survey and critique of 
these forces as they were brought up in conferences on urbanization and industrialization 
in Africa and in Asia. In the article by Mr. Anderson and the following United Nations 
report on urbanization in the ECAFE countries, many interesting questions are raised: 

Is Asia or Africa going to have a kind of urbanism different from that of Western cities? 
Are the social problems and factors which result from urbanization in the West going to 
be the same in Africa or Asia? 


RENEWAL OF EXISTING CITIES 





The report of the First International Seminar on Urban Renewal at the Hague provides 
an excellent handbook on the overall considerations of this subject. EKISTICS has 
abstracted a paper by Stanley Pickett, Redevelopment Officer in Ottawa, Canada, as 
well as the conclusions of the seminar, which provide an outline of the total proceedings 


The article on Rim-city Holland, and the Doxiadis Associates Report on Washington, 
D.C., present case studies of total planning, for new growth and redevelopment. The 
major problem of both areas is the accommodation of new growth while keeping the 
center of the present city (cities) vital. The solutions, however, are highly different, 
primarily as a result of the different contexts in which the problems are set. In Holland, 
the context of the problem was one of nation-wide planning for the metropolitan area; 
in theU .S.A., city planning with limited jurisdictional boundaries. In Holland, the 
urban area is many small cities about to grow together into one metropolis, while 
Washington already is a centralized metropolis with an overflowing urban spraw! . 


Both solutions are dynamic for each particular urban area. For Washington, 
Dr. Doxiadis proposed a new development of the center of the city to the south and 
satellite towns located from 60 to 100 miles from the central city. The Dutch solution 
calls for definite limiting of the size of each of the small cities, the decentralization 
of governmental authority with a new center created far away from Rim-City, a new 
town created as part of the rim-city group, and maintenance of the center of the 
metropolis as an un-urbanized area. 
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Brooke, Clarke. 
THE RURAL VILLAGE IN THE ETHIOPIAN HIGHLANDS, 
Geographical Review, January, 1959, pp. 58-75. Illustrations. 


1. Dr. Brooke, assistant professor of geography at Portland State College, Portland, 
Oregon, gathered data for this article during two years of field research in Ethiopia. 


2 In the Highlands of Ethiopia, with comfortable temperatures the year round, 
abundant sunshine, no destructive winds, and rainfall ample for the cultivation of 
grains and root crops, physical conditions favor the close settlement of agri - 
cultural peoples. This is in contrast to the dry plains of Afar and the savanna of the 
Somali Plateau where population is sparse and pastoral life prevails. 


3. A-wide variety of trees, shrubs, and grasses are present to be used for structures , 
tools, implements, and fuel, and the deep soil compensates to a certain degree for the 
extensive erosion which exists in most areas under cultivation. 


4. Although census data are lacking, the estimate of 1,500,000 population for the 
Central Highlands is credible. At least 85 to 90 percent of the people live in agri= 
cultural villages and depend on a mixed-farming economy that is at the subsistence 
level . 


5. In the temperate Highlands, few villages are more than half a mile apart. Most 
are agglomerations of I0 - 60 cylindrical wattle huts with conical thatched roofs . 


6. Small market villages are distributed at intervals of 5 to 15 miles throughout the 
relatively densely populated areas of the Highlands. The population of these centers 
ranges from one or two hundred to more than a thousand. 


7. The Highland Village of Gende Hogalo. Access to Gende Hogalo is afforded by 
the nearby Chercher Highway and by many paths that radiate from the cluster of 
dwellings to to the road across the fields; to the stream bed of the Fechatu; and to 
neighboring settlements. The village structures are clustered near the summit of a 
hill and almost the entire hillside below is cultivated with durra and corn. 





8. Gende Hogalo has a population of about 138 (68 males and 70 females). Adult 
males totaled 35, of whom 27 were married (one had three wives, three had two, and 
the others had one). There were 60 inhabitants younger than marriageable age, which 
for males is about 17 and females about 14. In the year preceding the author's census, 
four deaths occurred, all children two years of age or younger. Diarrhea is the chief 
cause of death among the children. Of eight births in the year preceding, six 
children survived. 
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9. The total population (138) of the settlement is almost equal to the total acreage 
(137) , including homesteads and rough pasture. The average acreage of cropped land 
per landholder within the settlement is about 4.5 acres. Nearly all the 29 landholders 
are heads of families (about 5 persons per family). Although all heads of families have 
land, their holdings differ in size. The headman of the village held |3 acres. Three 
men farmed only two acres each. However, in this densely populated region, 9 of the 
cultivators had supplementary holdings outside the settlement, some as far as several 
miles from the village. !t is estimated that the average size of each outside holding 

is 2.5 acres. If these holdings were included, the adjusted man-land ratio would be 
about | .2 acres of cultivated land per person or six acres per family 


10. Paths, hedgerows, and thorn fences break the cultivated village land into rough 
polygons of unequal area and dissimilar shape. Watchtowers at the edge of the culti- 
vated fields are a prominent feature of many settlements. When the grain begins to 
ripen, these towers are occupied from dawn to nightfall by men and boys armed with 
slings, whose task is to frighten birds away 


11. Another settlement furnishes pasture for most of the cattle and donkeys of Gende 
Hogalo and other settlements nearby; the owners must pay the government annually a 
tax of 20 cents (U.S.) per head of livestock grazed 


12. The houses of Gende Hogalo are cylindrical in shape, with clay-covered walls 

of wattie and conical thatched roofs, and are built by methods commonly used by the 
Eastern Galla. Their yards are of hard-packed earth, swept clean daily. Tall, thick 
hedges of acacia and euphoria almost encircle the homestead and give a measure of 
protection and privacy. An opening in this hedge, the only entry to the yard, is 
closed at night with a large stack of dry thorn branches. Two or three houses occu- 
pied by closely related families may share a yard and its enclosing hedge. This is 
common in villages with large populations (a hundred inhabitants or more), which are, 
in fact, assemblages of small clusters of houses 


13. Most of the yards contain a storage pit for grain. Enough grain is stored in the 
house, in large fiber containers, to make replenishment from the pit necessary only 
three or four times a year. Behind the houses and bordering the village, small 
gardens, carefully tended throughout the year, yield sweet potatoes, melons, peppers, 
lentils, and many other vegetables and fruits, and tree crops, all of which are vitally 
important to the economy and diet of the people 


14. In plan, construction, and function the houses of the Eastern Galla are similar 
throughout the Central Highlands. The cylindrical walls are made of a framework of 
wattle covered with clay. The conical thatched roof rests on the walls, and additional 
support is given by a single pillar that rises from the center of the floor to the peak of 
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the roof. A low doorway provides the only entry. Small apertures for ventilation may 
be constructed in the walls just below the roof, but even with them the interior remains 
dark and smoky . 


15. To the left of the doorway is the hearth and cooking center and behind this is a 
space for large containers, earthen water jugs, and the manure-covered fiber baskets in 
which grains and other foods are stored. In the central rear part of the house is the 
"boro," used for sleeping and for receiving guests. The floor is raised six or seven 
inches, and on it are sun-dried hides, which serve as beds at night. To the left of the 
boro is a storage space for wooden boxes of clothing and personal possessions. The right 
side of the house serves as a stall for animals. Usually all the milking cows, calves, 
bulls, oxen, and goats are crowded into this area at the end of the day and tied to stakes 
driven into the earth floor a few inches from the wall. The rear section of the stall is 
used for milking. The various functional areas of the house are separated by low earthen 
partitions, two to three feet in height. 


16. Gende Hogalo is largely self-sufficient, not only in food and shelter but also in 
implements and utensils. Nearly everyone learns certain skills in fabrication from wood 
and grass and from these two, each family makes many useful products for itself--e.g., 
plows, mortars. 


17. Although chiefly subsistence farmers, certain needs must be met from sources out- 
side the village by selling or bartering part of the agricultural production. The market 
center nearest Gende Hogalo is Carsa (population |,000). In the middle of Carsa is a 
small, open market place, where Galla from Hogalo and other settlements can sell 
their produce. Most market centers, like Carsa, consist of a hundred or so thatched 
houses, an open market place, a few shops, roofed with galvanized zinc sheets, and 


a police post. 


18. The larger market and better transportation facilities of the few large towns in the 
Central Highlands means that the farmers receive best prices for their produce in these 
centers. Also, they pay lower prices for the articles they need to purchase. Undoubt- 
edly, village prosperity is governed to some extent by road accessibility, particularly 
in respect to the importance in the village economy of the sale of perishables such as 
milk and vegetables . 
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Pullen, Grenville 
HOUSING FOR ESKIMOS 
* Some Problems of Development in the Canadian North," Planning Outlook, 
Vol. V. No. I, 1959, pp. 41-55. Illustrations. 

711.6 (71) 


1. Mr. Pullen discusses housing for a small and special group who have inhabited one 
of the coldest regions in the world for hundreds of years. In considering the problems of 
housing these people, the possibilities of developing many other cold regions for com- 
fortable human settlements are explored. In EKISTICS 40, February, 1959, plans for 
housing developments in areas South of the main Eskimo settlements were presented . 


2. The Eskimo have lived for over 2,000 years on nearly 1,000,000 square miles of 
treeless tundra and are believed to be descended from the last of the pre-historic 
immigrants from Eastern Asia to North America. Due to the brutal effects of nature 

and the ceaseless struggle for existence both of their people and of the animals on which 
they depend, the Eskimo have remained few in number; the last census giving a figure of 
little over 10,000. 


3. Climate plays a very significant part in the life of the Eskimo; it also affects their 
settlement pattems. Although the mean annual temperatures of these regions fall well 
below freezing, the winter is actually less intense than in the heart of the northem 
continents, e.g., the lower Mackenzie Basin and the interior of N.E. Siberia. One 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit degrees of frost may occur on individual days, and in severe 
winters the January temperatures may fall well below -50 F in the Arctic Archipelago 
but the norm on the coasts is 30 F to 35°F with temperatures falling very sharply inland. 
These abnormally low temperatures, combined with winds of hurricane force which blow 
across a stark, flat, barren landscape, present a most inhospitable environment, making 
life a real hardship during the long winter months. It is not uncommon for the Eskimo to 
remain in his snow house for three to four days without venturing into the sub-zero 
temperatures. 


4. The snow igloo is the basic winter house and in summer the old seal skin tent has 
been replaced by one of canvas bought from the Hudson Bay Store. The social unit of 
the Eskimo settiement is the family group, and a study of these settlements, large or 
smali, will generally show tents or igloos grouped into fairly distinct family patterns 
(see plate 2). Family loyalties are very strong and family life is focused on, and 
within, the family group; there is little social intercourse between different groups . 
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5. Permafrost. Permafrost underlies about one-fifth of all land on the earth, and 
almost one-third of Canada, at depths varying from a few inches in the Northern 
Mackenzie River system to several feet in much of the Laurentian Shield. Permafrost 
is not a substance itself; it is rather a solidly frozen condition of any soil, usually 
protected by a thick mat of organic material called “muskeg." 


6. The Russians know a great deal about permafrost and for twenty years have had 
a special building code to cover permafrost zones. Fair sized towns like Yakutsk 
and Chita, flourish in Siberia's permafrost regions. The largest settlement on perma- 
frost in Canada is Aklavik, whose permanent residents number barely four hundred. 


7. Recent tests have shown that there is a condition known as “dry permafrost® -- 
that is, permanently frozen soil or gravel containing no moisture. This type of 
permafrost is no trouble to man: if it should be disturbed, it keeps its shape and 
solidity. Not so the permafrost in clays and fine silts. These may contain up to six 
times as much water as solid matter, usually in layers of ice known as “ice-lenses ." 
If wind, fire, flood, building heat or bulldozer should expose this permafrost to thaw, 
the bottom literally drops out from under. The permafrost shrinks to a fraction of its 
former bulk and the ground becomes a soupy mass of mud. 


8. For homes or large low-cost structures, several “passive™ methods have been 
developed at the Norman Wells field station of the Building Research Division of the 
National Research Council of Canada. The simplest passive method for building on 
permafrost is a framework of logs called a “mud sill." Heavier structures are 
usually placed two feet above ground on piles which are sunk into the permafrost by 
an ingenious technique known as “steam-jetting." Hollow pipes are driven into the 
permafrost under pressure of fifty to eighty pounds of steam; this quickly thaws about 
a foot all around the pipe. Wooden posts, sometimes greased or tar-papered to resist 
the up-thrusting tendency of the permafrost, are then driven-in, butt down, and left 
to refreeze solidly before the weight of the building is placed upon them. 


9. Many important questions are still unanswered: where exactly does permafrost 
occur? How many feet per year is it retiring: several hundred yards northwards each 
year as supported by the Russian records, or more, or less? What specific conditions 
dictate that one plot should be bothered by permafrost underlay while the next is 

free from it? Above all, how can the planner be certain there is permafrost below 
where he wants to build and not just seasonal frost? New methods and techniques 
are now being used in Canada to begin to answer these questions. 


SITE R 
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10. Fire. At present all domestic building in the North is of timber-frame con- 
struction and consequently the risk of fire is very high; many town sites have been 
completely gutted by fire in recent years. Fire-fighting is made very difficult 
because of the sub-zero temperatures; in many cases water freezes in the hoses and 
in others water is not available for fire-fighting at all. In order to reduce the risk 
of fire spreading, the Dominion Fire Marshall has stipulated that distances between 
buildings must not be less than forty feet and some authorities are of the opinion 
that this distance should be increased to one hundred feet! The results of these 
measures are manifest in the loose and scattered developments to be seen all over 
the North 


11. Fire is a dreaded enemy in these regions, for if a man escapes with his life 
when his house burns, he stands a very good chance of losing it by freezing, when 
exposed to the elements. The subject of fire prompts the question of fire-proof 
materials; many of the townsites now being developed are close to defence lines or 
related to centers of mineral exploitation. The majority of these sites have ready 
access to rock-crushing and concrete mixing equipment which could produce pre- 
cast components and serve as a basis for the development of fire-proof construction. 
The answer may lie in the synthetic materials that have been developed in recent 
years, but the big difficulty here is in transportation. However, efforts should be 
made in a few places to erect several experimental types of fire-proof domestic 
buildings in an attempt to evaluate the usefulness of the different materials and 
house types used. 


12. Design. The need for a more closely knit community is now widely recognized 
by planners working within the Arctic Circle. In Canada, a more concentrated form 
of building has also been found to be desirable and the row house was selected as the 
basic unit of design. Where the constructional material is timber, the Dominion Fire 
Marshal limits the number of units in a row to four, thus giving dimensions of about 


100 feet by 20 feet. 


13. The problems of siting these units in relation to the elements has been considered 
and it has been decided that there are two major factors to be taken into consideration: 
(a) Exposure, (b) Snow drifting. On this question there are two schools of thought; one 
is in favor of siting the rows parallel to the prevailing wind, thus allowing the snow to 
blow between the rows and exposing only the end wall of the row to the wind; the other 
is in favor of siting the rows with their rear elevations facing the prevailing wind, 
using an earth bank protection to minimize exposure and a monopitch roof to act as a 
snow deflector and to stop drifting under the eaves on the leeward side (see plate 3). 
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This second school of thought appears to be the most popular and several design 
variations have been worked out using an earth bank separated from the row by a 
corridor and linked by the span of the roof. The difficulty with this idea is that 
the individual rows cannot be linked together satisfactorily by a common connect- 
ing corridor; this is considered to be very necessary and appears to be a logical 
deveiopment of the corridor idea. The problem of linking the individual rows is 
also accentuated by the Fire Regulations: making it necessary to use a fire-proof 
material, for these connecting corridors. With this in mind, an idea has been 
evolved using foam concrete blocks--an easily transportable material with com- 
ponents large enough to permit rapid construction. Each row contains an access 
corridor (4 feet wide) sited at right angles to a main feeder corridor (6 feet wide) . 
Thus the town develops in a spider-form (see plate 4), all houses being linked by 
corridors to the town center. In a small settlement it would be practical to join 
the main buildings with a covered walkway, but in a large settlement opportunity 
should be taken to design the center as one unit under a single roof. 


14. The corridors are also planned to house the services in insulated conduit boxes, 
called utilidors. These ingenious boxes have been designed to convey water, sewage 
and heating pipes to their destination; the idea being that the warmth from the heat- 
ing pipes is just enough to keep the other two pipes from freezing. Special attention 
must be paid to the problem of ventilation in the corridors, and it is suggested that 
they be designed in such a way that sections can be removed during the brief summer 
months to aliow for a free flow of air 


15. Foundations will be set into the permafrost by the "passive method" and buildings 
raised 18 inches above ground level to prevent undue heating disturbance of the 
ground, and to maintain a free flow of air between the building and the permafrost . 


16. Very careful treatment must be given to the design of the town center. This 
will be the most dominant group in the settlement and the architectural relationships 
here will greatly influence the character of the whole town. The major part of the 
Arctic Circle is rolling tundra and is totally devoid of the trees, normally used to 
‘set’ buildings into the landscape. in the north there are only grasses and brush 
which can be important assets to the landscape during the short, but much appreci- 
ated, months of summer. For this reason it is essential to ensure that the routes of 
tracked vehicles are strictly controlled: indiscriminate passage over the landscape 
causes ugly scars which do not easily disappear . 


17. The spider-form design has the merit of being indigenous with its roots in the 
family grouping shown in plate 2. It is a step forward in the search for a satisfactory 
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solution to the problem of town development in the north, although not by any means, 
the final answer. We are still thinking empirically, but it is hoped that this empiricism 
will soon be replaced by a well-founded and clearly formulated theory for the unique 
conditions which prevail in the vastness of the Arctic. Some pioneer work into these 
problems has been initiated in Canada by the Architectural and Planning Division of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in Ottawa; this organization was instru- 
mental in developing the spider-plan and it is hoped that they will be able to continue 
this research in the future. 


18. The Future. The present activity in the Canadian North gives every indication 

of continuing and increasing; how fast and how extensive this will be, must remain a 
matter of conjecture. It is safe to assume that the mining industry will spread further 
north to satisfy the world's hunger for metals and if technological advances, such as 
atomic power, make more extensive processing at the site economically aftracti ve, 
secondary industries may follow. The problems which have been outlined are indicative 
of the scale of difficulties involved in physical development. That they will be solved, 
and that the North will develop is certain. 
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Joubert, S. J. P. 

AIR CONDITIONING IN THE TROPICS 

South African Architectural Record, April, 1959, pp. 28-32. Illustrations. 
697 .97 (213) 


1. The South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is investigating 
various methods of refrigeration for summer cooling. Projects include the investigation 
of using solar energy as a power source for absorption refrigeration systems, and develop- 
ing a method of cooling by evaporating water at low pressures. In undertaking these 
investigations they have also done basic research into the factors which affect the type 
and kind of air conditioning needed. This has been summarized in an article by S. J. P. 
Joubert, Senior Research Officer with the National Mechanical Engineering Research 
Institute of the Council. 


2. Factors Affecting Human Thermal Comfort in a Building. Basically, human 
thermal comfort depends on the ability of the human body to dissipate heat to the 
surroundings by convection to the air, by radiation to the surrounding surfaces and 
by evaporation of moisture from the skin. Hence, thermal comfort depends on the 
temperature of the air, the rate of air movement, the temperature of the environment 
surroundings, and the humidity of the air. 





3. Many attempts have been made to integrate all of these four physical variables 
into some single comfort index, but no index has yet been derived which provides a 
true integration of all the factors concerned. Indeed, there is no universally accepted 
index, though the one most widely used at present is the Corrected Effective Temper- 
ature scale proposed by Bedford. The various combinations of wet- and dry-bulb 
temperature and air movement which produce a certain Effective Temperature may be 
obtained from a special chart reproduced in Figure |. 


4. Outdoor Weather Factors. The general principle employed for summer air con - 
ditioning design is to select days with weather conditions which will not be exceeded 
on more than four or five days per year. Another factor which should be taken into 
account is the heat capacity of the building structure and of the building contents. 
Although attempts have been made to take this into account, there is as yet no satis- 
factory method by which it could be brought into the weather data analysis. An 
added factor which complicates the analyses of weather date for design purposes, is 
the ratio of heat load due to internal sources in a building, such as electric appli- 
ances or other intemal sources of heat energy, to that resulting from weather only. 





5. In cases where the heat load depends mainly on weather factors, the design 
data compiled by Richards may be used. In the case of typical summer, known as 
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the summer ™ design day” for the Durban area the data given in Figure 2 are the mean 
value of each of the three main thermal weather elements for each hour of the day for 
the 100 worst days in a given five year period. The worst days were chosen as those 
which showed the highest recorded dry-bulb temperatures. Similarly, conditions for 
the winter design day were computed from the recorded weather data for 100 days 
having the lowest daily minimum dry-bulb temperatures (see Figure 3). 


6. In both Figures 2 and 3, a sol-cir temperature for a horizontal surface is given. 
This sol-air temperature combines the influence of solar radiation and air temperature 
and has the advantage of simplifying heating or cooling load estimates. The sol-air 
temperature is that air temperature which will cause the same rate of heat transfer at 
the surface, and the same temperature distribution through the material when shaded 
from solar radiation, as results from the actual outdoor combination of solar radiation 
and air temperature. 


7. The design data depicted in Figures 2 and 3 may be regarded as representing 
typical data for conditions generally found in subtropical areas, that is, high dry- 
bulb temperatures accompanied by high humidity values. It should be pointed out 
that unless mechanical air conditioning is used, buildings cannot be designed to 
maintain a daily average indoor temperature lower than the average daily outdoor 
air temperature. The reason for this is that the heat gain due to solar radiation 
during the day is higher than the heat loss due to low temperature radiation during 
the night. In humid climates the heat loss due to low temperature is usually very 
small in relation to that in arid areas. 


8. It can be seen that, in order to maintain the optimum thermal conditions in a 
building in tropical areas, with air conditioning equipment employing the air to remove 
the heat loss through the structure, some of the moisture in the air will be condensed. 
The reason is that the temperature of the supply air required would in most cases be lower 
than the dew-point of the air (see Figure 2). This fact has a great influence on the size 
and choice of equipment, because of the high latent heats involved. 


9. For conditions similar to those encountered in the Durban area very little heating 
is required. This can be seen from the winter design data (Figure 3) and from the fact 
that in normal dwellings it can be expected that the indoor temperature will be 

8' to 15' F. higher than outdoor air temperature during the night and approximately the 
same as the outdoor temperature during day. This means that, during the winter, the 
Effective Temperatures in buildings in areas similar to this, are not far different from 
optimum thermal comfort conditions. It may, therefore be concluded that in buildings 
where use is made of controlled solar heating through windows together with controlled 
ventilation, a central heating system is not justified. 
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10. Factors Concerning the Flow of Heat Through the Various Components 

of a Building. A factor which has a marked influence on heat load calculations in 
buildings is the heat storage capacity of the building. While all the normal main 
factors affecting heat load calculations are fully appreciated by air conditioning 
engineers the effects of heat storage capacity are seldom taken into account. 








11. Under variable outdoor conditions the building structure and contents act as 

a thermal flywheel, resulting, therefore, in much more even indoor conditions than 
those found outdoors. The structure, furthermore, causes a difference between the 
time when maximum or minimum outdoor conditions occur and the time when maximum 
or minimum heat flow respectively occur through the inside surface of the building 
Structure. 


12. The flywheel effect of the building when exposed to variable conditions can 

be seen from Figure 4, where the ratio of the amplitude of the outdoor surface 
temperature of brick walls to that at their inside surfaces is shown as a function of 
wall thickness. The amplitude ratio is shown for both cases; that is, when the heat 
storage effect is taken into account and also when it is not taken into account. The 
amplitude ratio decreases rapidly in both cases with increase in wall thickness to 

9 inches, but for greater thicknesses the decrease is more gradual. For a wall thick- 
ness less than about 4 inches, the heat storage capacity of the wall does not have a 
very great influence on the amplitude ratio. However, for wall thicknesses greater 
than 6 inches the storage capacity has a marked effect on the amplitude ratio. For 
instance for walls 14 inches thick, the heat flow, in the case when the heat storage 
capacity is taken into account, is about one-fifth of that when the storage is neglected. 


13. The time lag caused by the heat storage capacity of brick walls of different 
thicknesses is shown in Figure 5. From this it will be observed that a 9 inch wall will 
delay the flow of heat into the building by 6 hours. It is interesting to note that, in 
an enclosure having infinitely thick walls and no heat source within the enclosure, 
its internal air temperature will be constant at the average of the sol-air temperature 
of all the external surfaces of the enclosure. 


14. Mechanical Air Conditioning Equipment. In the evaporative cooling system 
the cooling of the air is obtained by passing the air over a large wetted surface and 
thereby evaporating some water, increasing its moisture content, and lowering its 
dry-bulb temperature. The lowest air temperature that may be obtained theoretically 
is the initial wet-bulb temperature of the air. Hence, at Durban, the lowest air 
temperature that may be reached on the summer “design day" is 76'F., but the air 
will also be saturated. The improvement achieved is, however, so small that evapo- 
rative cooling could not be economically justified. This conclusion applies to all 
regions where the wet bulb temperature of the air exceeds 68'F. 
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15. Vapour compression systems consist essentially of a refrigerant in a closed 
circuit, which is drawn from the evaporator (which cools the air for the building) 
by means of a compressor. This raises the pressure and temperature of the refriger- 
ant to a level high enough for the heat gained in the evaporator and the heat input 
by the compressor to be given off to a suitable sink such as water. These systems 
are, therefore, basically heat pumps, analogous to water pumps, with the differ- 
ence that heat instead of water is pumped from a lower level toa higher level. 


16. The absorption refrigeration system is finding increasing use. Basically there 
is little difference between this system and the vapour compression refrigeration 
system. The only difference is that a fluid pump is used instead of a vapour com- 
pression pump. In an absorption system the refrigerant vapour is drawn from the 
evaporator by absorption into a liquid having a high affinity for the refrigerant. 

The solution is then pumped to a generator where its temperature is raised by apply- 
ing heat, in order to boil off the refrigerant. The refrigerant then passes to the con- 
densor where it is condensed. The liquid refrigerant finally returns to the evaporator 
after passing through an expansion value, thus completing the cycle. 


17. In the air compression refrigeration system, the air to be cooled is actually 
used as the refrigerant. Compression is accomplished by the same means as in the 
vapour Compression systems and is similar in every respect, except that condensation 
and evaporation are of necessity replaced by a recognizable heating or cooling of 
the gas. The cooling is obtained by replacing the expansion valve with an expan- 
sion engine. The main advantage of this system is that the refrigerant is cheap and 
completely safe, while the main disadvantage is that, for the same cooling, greater 
quantities of refrigerant in relation to vapour refrigerants are required. 


18. Apart from the above named air cooling systems, well water may be used as 
the air cooling medium if its temperature is low enough and if it is available in 
sufficient quantity. Another possible method whereby thermal comfortable con- 
ditions in subtropical areas may be obtained, is to use chemical absorbents or 
adsorbents to dehumidify the air to the required degree. For instance, thermal 
comfortable conditions may be obtained by lowering only the wet-bulb temper- 
ature, in the case of the Durban ™ design day," to about 75'F. 





—— 
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Cox, W. F. 
THE SOUTHERN RHODESIA AFRICAN HOME OWNERSHIP SCHEMES 
Great Britain, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Colonial 
Liaison Office, Overseas Building Notes, No. 60, June, 1959, pp. 1-12, 
Ilustrations . 


333.322 (67) 


1. This paper was originally presented to the Inter-African Conference on Housing 
and Urbanization, held in Nairobi in January, 1959. Mr. W. F. Cox is the Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Department of Engineering and Construction, Southern Rhodesia. 
This paper presents an overall approach to the problem of supplying housing cheaply, 
when this problem is not compounded by a shortage of land or an overgrown sprawling 
urban area. For the readers of EKISTICS it presents a local solution to the problem of 
mass-housing in Africa outlined by G. A. Atkinson in February, 1959 issue (EKISTICS 
7;40). 


2. In preparing a housing program for Southern Rhodesia, requirements were 
assessed for each town both in terms of quarters for married couples and single people. 
The demand for housing in the towns of Southern Rhodesia has magnified enormously 
since 1945, with the expansion of the value of the country's industrial production 
from 27 to 160 million pounds. This expansion created a large demand for labor, and 
it is estimated that the number of Africans employed in urban factories and workshops 
rose from 95,000 to 300,000 during the same period. 


3. The Home-Ownership Schemes as Economic Propositions. The purpose of the 
Home Ownership Schemes was to provide as many as possible of the assessed require- 
ments: 7,168 married quarters and 18,470 housing units for single people. It was 
realized that, in spite of the most strenuous efforts to achieve economy, a satisfactory 
and well-built house for a family with its services could not be produced for less than 
about £300. Both the repayment and running charges on such a house would be beyond 
the unaided means of most of the people for whom the Government wished to cater. 
The Cabinet decided that there was no prospect of dealing successfully with a housing 
problem of this size unless means could be found of putting the solution on an economic 
basis. It was felt that the cost of a large housing subsidy, added to other commitments 
for education, health and similar services, would be beyond the capacity of the tax- 
payer of the country to bear. 





4, At the same time a certain amount of disquiet was felt about housing large 
numbers of single men in hostels. It was thought that these people would be much 
more comfortable and socially much more stable if married householders could be 
encouraged to accept lodgers of their own choosing - especially if the houses were 
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Fig. 5 New Highfield. An aerial view. 
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designed in such a way as to give privacy to both lodgers and the married family. 
it shoutd be noted that in Southern Rhodesio every working African not provided 
with housing by his employer must be given £! each morth as a housing ailowence, 
in addition to his wages. The effect of this policy would be to enable one house 
type to meet the needs of both married and single mer. 


Je The Government wished to make the purchase of houses possible for people 
as low down the income scale as possibile, ord it was therefore decided to concen- 
trate on a basic type of four-roomed cottage, one room of which would have an 
externa! door and no interna! access to the remainder of the house. This would 
enable the householder to receive two lodgers, whose housing allowonces, added 
to his own, would make o monthly sum of £3 available towords the costs of repay- 
ments and the various running charges of the house. Frovision would be made for 
moving the extemal door of the lodger's room to give interna! access to the house 
at a later date. The sanitary arrangements would consist of a detached closet with 
a water-borne sewerage system and a shower bath. Water for domestic purposes 
would be supplied from a stend-pipe to each house. 


6. Financing and Carrying-out the Schemes. To finernce the various schemes, 
the Southern Rhodesico Treasury floated c ‘can of £1 ,600,000. of which one million 
pounds was subscribed by the Co'oniai Development Corporction and most cf the 
remainder by verious insurance companies. With this sum a revolving fund was set 


up which made twenty-five -year loans to house purchasers ct 6 per ceni crnval 





interest. 


7 The monthly service costs to owner totciied £3. 7s. Od. This wos comprized 
of £2. &. Od. for interest and redemption and £1. &. Od. for toca! tax rates. Yari- 
ations in respect of different types of houses, e.g.. sem: -detached houses, were small. 


The local toxes covered the cost of 3,000 ga icrs of water, road meintenance, street 
lighting, sewerage, sewage-dispose!, and general administration. Any defects appecr- 
ing in the houses, such as minor sett'ement crecks were made good without charge to 
the owners. The cost of this service has beer very sma!'l, and there is no intention 
of withdrawing it in the immediate furvre. 


8. Technical Features of the Designs Adopted. Wher the design of the houses 


came to be considered, economic factors required that the major object shouid be 








economy with sound construction. 


7. Some years ago a scale of Minimum Standards for housing had beer. drawn up. 
Briefly this scaie provided that the sleeping avarters of each person should consist 
of at least 40 square feet, or 320 cubic feer. and it wos emphesized that this was 
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intended to represent minimum and not maximum values. In order to cater for the large 
family, obliged to use each room of its house by night as well as by day, all the rooms 
were designed on this basis, providing for a total of 8 people in a house with total area 
of 438 square feet. 


10. Since the wor ended, many forms of construction had been tried out in Southern 
Rhodesia. The National Building and Housing Board had erected many types of houses 
in no-fines concrete and pise-de-terre and had tried pre fabriation, both on and off 
the site. Undoubtedly all of these methods have value under particular conditions, but 
present experience indicates that the best value, in terms of permanence, maintenance 
cost, living amenity, and various other factors, is to be found in the use of traditional 
brick buildings, their roofs covered with asbestos-cement sheets. It seems more 
important to concentrate on finding better and cheaper methods of producing and hand- 
ling materials and developing more efficient organization and use of labor, than to 
search for revolutionary new fundamental conceptions. 


11. It was realized at the outset that the principal technical economy in connection 
with a scheme of this kind was to be attained by reducing walls to the smallest thick - 
ness consistent with sound construction, and a reasonable standard of protection from 
temperature variations, rain penetration and the like. Not only does this save material, 
but it makes it possible to reduce the overall area of the building without cutting down 
the internal size. In the case of the brick houses it was estimated, on the basis of the 
standard plan, that by reducing the thickness of the external walls from 9 inches to 

4.5 inches, a saving of £40 could be made on the cost of each house. The question of 
stability was carefully considered. The Department had since the war erected a con- 
siderable number of buildings, including small houses, in 4.5 inch brick-work, and no 
undue tendency to cracking had appeared. 


12. Before the decision was made, the walis were tested for resistance to rain pene- 
tration by the Building Research Institute. A wall panel measuring 6 feet wide by 

9 feet high was sprayed with water at the rate of 1.5 inches per hour. The test was 
continued for 24 hours without revealing any signs of water penetration at all. A con- 
siderable number of these houses have now stood through two severe wet seasons and 
only a small number have shown any rain penetration occurring. 


13. A number of economies were made in the construction of the houses. No timber 
wall-plates were used, the sheets being attached to the walls at the eaves by means of 
hook bolts. Batten doors were used, hung on hook-and-band hinges without frames. 
Steel window casements were used throughout; their area in each case being not less 
than I5 per cent of the areas of the rooms concemed. 
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14. When the scheme started the policy was to encourage “se!f-he!p™ among house 
owners, which would help reduce costs, thus making the houses availabie toa wider 
income group. It was therefore decided to omit from the origina! construction the 
floors and filling in all rooms except the kitchen. In this way the selling price of the 
houses was reduced by about £/2, and the owner was able to install the floors himself 
at a cost of less than £8. 


15. Sanitation at Highfield consisted of a fully water borne system discharging at a 
disposal plant at the lower end of the village. Each house was provided with a detached 
closet, fitted with a squot-pan, level with the floor, a high level flushing tank and an 
overhead shower-hose. A drained concrete slab was provided outside the building for 
laundry purposes. The water piping connecting the stand pipe, shower and flushing tank 
was cut, screwed and assembled in the workshops, and the complete assembly was then 
built-in on site. 


16. Shortcomings and Possible Improvements. As has been mentioned, the floors were 
omitted from the living rooms of the houses, as was all internal decoration. Some of the 
floors as finally installed were not of first-class workmanship, and the search for filling 
material left unsightly holes in the gardens,sometimes too close to the foundations of 

the houses. In a future scheme it would probably be best either to install the floors when 
the houses were built, or at least to provide the owners with "dumps" of the necessary 
materials. On the other hand, it wes undoubtedly right to leave the internal decoration 
to the owners, for the Rhodesian African has a strong sense of cclor and likes to express 
his individuality in that medium. 





17. Bricklayers found building the hooks for the batten doors into the walls a difficult 
operation. It was also difficult to build and plaster jambs sufficiently accurately to 
enable the doors to close tightly. Future houses will probably be bui!t with some form of 
door frame, either of steel or of pre-cast concrete made in the works yard. in the 
interests of economy it would be worth while to look carefu'ly into the possibilities of 
making a simpler window casement than the standard steel ones used in the scheme. 


18. As has been seen, the scheme described used only one basic type of house. Efforts 
were made to secure variety through coloring, an alternation of internal and external 
verandas, and detached and semi-detached houses. It is thought that a somewhat greater 
range of plans could probably be accommodated without serious detriment to construc - 
tional efficiency. 


19. The floor-level sanitary pans were used to conform with local customs, but they 
have been found to admit a great deal of dirt into the sewers, as well as objects which 
cause blockages. Most of the grit and dirt is probably carried into the closets on the 
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Figs 2 New Highfield. A street scene. 





Fig. % New Highfield. Owners laying floor to front verandah. 
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users’ feet, and then washed into the pans. More substantial objects may be dropped 
into them by children. Women have been seen using the pans to wash clothes under 
the shower, having presumably blocked the traps with some kind of improvised plug 
to retain the water. In future schemes pedestal pans will probably be used. 


20. The average cost of labor in the departmentally built houses at Highfield 
amounted to about £28. Clearly there is no scope for reduction in that figure; in 
fact, it must be expected to increase as wages rise. The bulk of expenditure upon 
materials is for articles bought on the open market, over whose costs the purchaser 
has little or no control. Since any serious reduction in the size of accommodation 
provided would clearly be unacceptable, and since any new materials or methods 
capable of reducing unit costs significantly seem unlikely to appear in the immediate 
future, it seems that the unit costs achieved in the present scheme are very near to 
the minimum which can be attained. 
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Anderson, Nels 

URBANISM AND URBANIZATION 

The American Journal of Sociology, July 1959, pp. 68-73. 
301: 711.43 (100) 


1. | While the growth of cities has been intensively studies all over the earth, urban- 
ism itself and the urban mentality remain relatively unexplored. This is the contention 
of Nels Anderson, director of UNESCO's Institute for the Social Sciences in Germany. 
He observes that the “urban” way of life is often found outside cities and suggests a 
continuum running from incipient to seasoned urbanism. 


2. As the term is used here, “urbanism" is descriptive of the way of life found in 
the modern city and following Louis Wirth, is seen os an essentially impersonal, 
secondary, and contractual way of life, associated in its extreme form with anonymity 
and transient contact.. Moreover, urbanism is fluid and competitive and varies with 
places and times. 


3. Beyond this, however, more emphasis must be placed on the energy of urbanism 
and the persistent extension of its influence. This phase of the subject is too little 
noticed by urban sociologists. Along with urbanism, we need to consider urbanization. 
Precisely because of its pertinence, “urbanization™ is used with different meanings, 
but generally it means the massing of people in cities and in industries. 


4. Awidening interest in this subject has found expression in a series of worldwide 
seminars on urbanization and industrialization sponsored by UNESCO. In 1954 the 
first conference was held at Abidjan. A group of sociologists, anthropologists and 
other specialists gathered to consider the challenge of industrialization and urbani- 
zation in Africa south of the Sahara. Several studies prepared for the conference 

were reported. Belgian, British, and French social scientists, doing research in their 
respective colonies, exchanged information on the social implications of European 
efforts to establish industries and to orgmize urban communities in this underdeveloped 
region. 


5. The Abidjan conference was possible because there was a world organization, 
UNESCO, to sponsor it. But it also resulted from other developments, for example, 
a growing awareness among the colonizing powers of problems in the rapidly changing 
African territories and, what now seems, a more enlightened attitude toward the 
African peoples. 


6. Not much was said at the Abidjan conference about urbanism and urbanization, 


but much was said about “Europeanization," “Westernization," and “detribalization ," 
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as these terms applied to a sort of frontier region in process of being industrialized and 
urbanized. Much was said about the growth of towns and the problems of people in 
transition from tribalism to a new and strange way of life. It was recognized that these 
people must go far before they achieve the know-how to be industrial workers and 
citizens. 


7. Reading the reports given, one realizes how much the industrialism and urbanism 
in Africa are extensions of industrialism and urbanism in the advanced countries, 
although each of these phenomena also reflect its Belgian, British, or French origin. 

It turns out that “Europeanization™ involves the transplanting of various culture traits, 
that get mixed into the native cultures and give rise to curious problems. In other as 
well as in economic matters, the urbanism of Brussels, Paris, London, and New York 
makes itself felt even in tribal villages. 


8. The second regional meeting was held by UNESCO, in cooperation with the 
United Nations! Commission for Asia and the Near East (ECAFE), at Bangkok in 1956. 
Here an ancient urbanism is harassed by painful unemployment and overcrowding into 
cities that are industrially under-developed. Unlike Africa, these countries have 
their own qualified social scientists. Much research material was brought into the 

open, although most conspicuous was the demographic material. 


9. In these discussions, the Eastern scholars seriously reminded the Western scholars 
in various ways that Western conceptions of urbanism and urbanization do not neces - 
sarily apply to the ECAFE region. Asian scholars focused their attention to the problems 
of urbanism in that region, with some cooperation from scholars of the West. There is a 
considerable gap between the development of Eastern and Western urbanism, but a much 
greater gap exists between Western urbanism and that of Africa. Years may pass before 
a generation of social scientists will emerge in African countries, but in the meantime 
the processes of urbanization are under way there as in other under-developed regions. 


10. The material from the third seminar on industrialization and urbanization, held 

in Chile during the summer of 1959 is not yet available. Both that seminar, and the 

one to be held in the Middle East in 1960 should bring many other comparative factors 

of urbanization to light. 


11. Industrial and urban developments here and there are linked with like develop- 

ments almost everywhere, in global networks. The globality of technological networks 

is fairly self-evident. People everywhere must learn to manipulate particular mechan- 

isms in about the same way. The automobile imposes certain demands that people every- : 
where must conform to it if it is to be used effectively. The garage mechanic, whatever 

his nationality, race, religion, or politics, must have the same essential know-how. 

A world terminology is a necessary part of this particular global network, but other 
world-comparable types of behavior also develop in relation to the automobile, an 

urbanizing agent. 
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12. We tend to associate urbanism with industry in most communities of the West, 
although we recognize that urbanism may differ from one advanced country to another. 
Although elsewhere urbanism and industrialism may have separate, or seemingly 
separate, evolutions the two tend finally to join. The urban way of life penetrates 
everywhere, but the process of urbanizing moves faster in areas being industrialized. 


13. Eastern sociologists tend to balk at the idea that Western style urbanism will 
penetrate the Orient, but another kind of urbanism will develop there. While this 
can be admitted, the stimulus of the West cannot be ignored so long as the dominant 
initiative is Western. That there will be differences, let us say, between the urban- 
ism of Calcutta and New York (both industrial world ports) would be expected, but 
there will be likenesses, too. These would be seen in item-by-item comparisons. 


14. Comparative studies, as between Calcutta and New York, or Singapore and 
London, or Leopoldville and Brussells, or Timbuctoo and Paris, might contrast labor 
force and productivity, levels of education for males and females, or wage and living 
levels; or they might concern themselves with the physical, social, and professional 
mobility of the people. Comparisons of housing by social class might be made, and 
so might comparison of the uses of leisure. Most important, such studies should take 
account of trends and rates of change. It is mainly with respect to trends that types 
of urbanism can be compared. 


15. Some hold the view that urbanism, with its civil controls, secondary organi- 
zations, impersonal contacts, transiency, and anonymity, is not to be found in the 
native cities of under-developed countries. This is not evidence that such charac- 
teristics cannot or will not evolve there but simply that the phenomeno of urbanism 
and their trends in such regions have not been studied. A city may have a hundred 
thousand people and still not be very urban, which only proves its isolation; but 
where is there such a city of economic importance able to hold its isolation against 
the advances of global urbanism? 


16. One consequence of urban influence is a world-wide increase in the mobility 
of people, a mass moving from land-bound occupations. But these phenomena are 
not fully measured by the mere counting of people as they move into urban places 
and industrial work. On the one hand, urbanism is centrifugal, radiating its 
influence outward, which reinforces its centripetal role. 


17. This centrifugal aspect of urbanism lies outside the demographic measurement 
of urbanization. One does not need to move from a rural to an urban place or from 
agriculture to industry in order to become urbanized. The farmer who stays at home 
tilling his acres may become as urban in his thinking and behavior as are his city 
cousins. Yet his community may lack many of the characteristics associated with 
urban places. However, even a village may be strongly city-oriented. 
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18. Polish sociologists speak of the ruralization of their cities, because so many 
rural people have recently moved to industry; in fact, they were encouraged to. 
They brought with them and still retain much of their rural way of life. While the 
Polish situation may be extreme, it is nothing new in recent urban growth. The 
suggestion is made from time to time that in this type of migration the city tends to 
be ruralized, but the suggestion is sometimes mere wishful thinking. 


19. When urbanism and ruralism meet, in the city or elsewhere, urbanism is the 
more dynamic and resistance-dissolving. Ruralism is defensive more than aggressive, 
and stable more than dynamic. If the city man falls under rural influence, he is not 
likely to be deeply affected. On the contrary, the rural man is more likely to accept 
urban ways, although still trying to retain some of his own. Ruralism and urbanism, or 
tribalism (as in Africa) and urbanism, usually meet outside the city in all sorts of 
places and under all sorts of conditions. In these meetings man has always been the 
chief urbanizing agent, the city man who goes to the country or the rural man who 
visits the city. 


20. The urbanizing process operates mainly through personal contact. Until recent 
years such contacts were far too few to affect either rural or urban life very much. 
Man is still the urbanizing agent, but through technological and other means his 
effectiveness increases and his influence is magnified accordingly. He can send words 
and pictures through the air to far places, and the printed page goes everywhere. No 
less effective are the goods that are distributed from the cities: urbanizing things that 
spread over the globe. 
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United Nations 
URBANIZATION AND POPULATION IN THE ECAFE REGION 
Economic Bulletin For Asia and the Far East, Vol. X, No. I, 
“|. The Present Demographic Situation," pp 4-I9. 


711..13 (5)(91) 


l. The acceleration of the rate of population growth in Asia and the Far East is of 
great concern to ECAFE, because these counties may have difficulty in meeting the 
challenge of a rapid population increase if they have a low level of income. From a 
lengthy and thoroughly documented report on this problem, in view of existing con- 
ditions and perspective trends, the sections relating to the inter-relation of the urban- 
ization of this area have been abstracted for EKISTICS. 


2. The ECAFE region contains more than half of the present population of the 
world and covers only one-sixth of the world’s land area. In 1956, the population 
of the region was estimated at approximately 1,462 million, or 53.4 per cent of the 
world's population; the share of Europe (excluding the U.S .S.R.) was 15.1 per cent, 
and the share of North and South America together only 13.7 per cent. The popu- 
lation of the ECAFE region is not only large relative to the rest of the world, but 

it has increased in relative importance from 51.6 per cent in 1920 to 53.4 per cent. 


3. With the exception of Europe, the ECAFE region is the most densely popu- 
lated region in the world. Its average population density in 1956 was 69 persons 
per square kilometre, or more than three times the world average of 20 persons per 
square kilometre. There is, however, a great variation in density between indi- 
vidual countries in the region. 


4. Factors affecting fertility are (a) the marriage rate, (b) age at marriage, 
(c) economic and cultural factors, and (d) urbanization. The marriage rate and 
age at marriage can be descri bed extremely explicitly, while the economic and 
cultural factors affecting fertility are varied and broad in scope. The difference 
of fertility between urban and rural population may be measured -- the difference 
itself caused by the economic and cultural factors related to urbanization. 


S. It is known that, in the industrialized countries of the West, fertility is 
generally lower among the urban than among the rural population. The long-term 
decline in fertility in these countries actually began in the cities and spread 
gradually to the countryside as rural families adopted the attitudes and values of 
the townspeople. It would be of considerable interest to estimate whether, in 
spite of the differences in economic and social conditions, this will also happen 
in the ECAFE region. 
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6. In the largest cities of both Ceylon (1946) and Japan (1950), the child-woman 
ratios were about |5 per cent below the national level (the differentials between the 
two countries were the same although Japan is much more highly urbanized than 
Ceylon). A study of the child-woman ratios in a number of urban areas in Malaya 
also indicated that fertility in those areas was significantly below the average for 
the country as a whole or for the neighboring rural areas. 


7. The Indian census of 1951 indicated that the child-women ratio in Bombay, 
the largest city in the country, was about |8 per cent below the average for the 
whole country. However, a more general analysis of the census and the National 
Sample Survey failed to show any significant rural-urban differentials in fertility. 


8. In most ECAFE countries. it is usually the males who migrate to the cities, 
since it generally against custom for women to leave their family and seek employ- 
ment outside the home. In the economically developed countries, on the other hand, 
women predominate in migration to the cities. Consequently, most ECAFE countries 
differ from the industrialized countries in the West by having a predominance of men 
in urban areas. Thus, in the urban areas of Ceylon and Pakistan, the number of men 
exceeds the number of women by as much as 25 per cent; and in India, the Federation 
of Malaya and Thailand, by 8-12 per cent. 


9. Since urban populations often have a smaller proportion of children than rural 
populations, they have a higher proportion of persons in the most productive ages. 
On the other hand, a higher percentage of youngsters, old people and women, are 
economically active in rural areas. Furthermore, the dependency burden of the city 
population is likely to be under-estimated if it is calculated from the age composition 
of the urban population alone, since workers living in cities frequently support 
dependents in the rural areas. 


10. it appears that the ECAFE region is less urbanized than any other region in the 
world, except Africa. Only Japan has an urban population comparable to that of 
Europe and North America. The least urbanized countries in the region are Afghani- 
stan, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand, and Viet-Nam, where 
less than IO per cent of the population lives in cities. The most urbanized countries 
are Japan, with an urban population amounting to 42 per cent of the total, and Korea 
and Iran with around 20 per cent. 


11. The present level of urbanization is high in relation to the degree of economic 
development. When the major industrialized countries of Europe and North America 
were at a comparable level of urbanization, they were far more developed, as is 
shown by the fact that approximately 55 per cent of their labor force was engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations, as against the present figure for the ECAFE region of 
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12. One of the reasons for this is that in many countries, the recent heavy rural- 
urban migration has been only partly caused by industrialization. Political and civil 
disturbances, religious conflicts, partitions of entire countries, and the like, have 
uprooted large numbers of people who have sought refuge in cities. Unemployment 
and under-employment in rural areas, reinforced by the unusually high rate of popu- 
lation increase, have also encouraged migration from the countryside to cities. 

Thus the rapid urbanization in many ECAFE countries is to a great extent the result 
of population shifts from one not very productive employment (agriculture) to another 
(handicrafts, domestic service and the like). The consequence is low productivity, 
unemployment, under-employment, housing shortages and over-crowding in the 
cities. This seems to indicate a need todirect some of the internal migratory move- 
ments towards non-urban areas in order to harness the available manpower to the best 
advantage for economic development. 


13. Examples of a recent high rate of urbanization, which is not a consequence 
of economic growth alone, are found in several countries. In Southern Korea, eco- 
nomic development was slowed down by the war and by postwar conditions, but a 
great influx of refugees almost doubled the urban population. In the Federation of 
Malaya, the percentage of the population in urban areas has increased steadily in 
recent decades, but the economies of the cities are still dominated by the transport 
and export of raw materials; secondary industries which could absorb some of the 
heavy influx of people have not developed. In China (Taiwan), the urban popu- 
lation has also increased very rapidly in recent years, partly because of the com- 
bination of a high rate of natural population growth with a relatively slow expan- 
sion of economic opportunities in rural areas and partly because of the large 
migration of Chinese from the mainland. In India, the Second World War and the 
subsequent partition brought a heavy stream of refugees to the cities. As a result, 
the urban population grew in the 1940's by about 45 per cent. 


14. In Ceylon, on the other hand, migration from the countryside to the cities 
has apparently slowed down in recent years, so that the percentage of people living 
in urban areas with a population of 20,000 or more declined from over 1] per cent 
in 1946 to less than 10 per cent in 1953. In mainland China, the urban population 
increased by 7-8 per cent annually in the early 1950's but migration to the towns 
has now almost ceased owing to a government campaign against it. An article with 
more information on the population of the Chinese mainland was abstracted in the 
September, 1959, EKISTICS, no. 47. 
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15. The process of urbanization, whichis likely to continue, may take the form 
of a concentration of population in a small number of big cities or an increase of 
the population in a number of smaller cities. It appears that the distribution of the 
urban population in the ECAFE region is fairly similar to that of regions with a 
higher level of urbanization. Because of the relatively small number of cities of 
all sizes, the ratio of the urban population in large cities is actually even higher 
than that found in Europe and the Soviet Union. 
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van der Hoff, P. T., and Duggar, George S., editors 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Report of the first International Seminar on Urban Renewal, The Hague, 
22-29 August, 1958, International Federation for Housing and Planning 
and The Netherlands Housing and Town Planning Institute. Printed 
Report. 120 pp. Illustrations. 

711.16 (100) 


1. The first seminar held by the International Federation for Housing and Planning 
was focussed on what urban renewal experience indicated should occur in physical 
planning. This report edited by P. T. van der Hoff, Chief Town Planner, Reconstruc- 
tion and Town Planning Department, City of the Hague, and George S. Duggar, 
Analyst and Lecturer, University of Califomia Berkeley (visiting Professor, College of 
Europe, Bruges) has only recently been published. Some of the discussions and the 
conclusions have been abstracted as of particular interest to the readers of EKISTICS. 
In this seminar the specific problems of urban renewal in various cities are seen from 
an international point of view, and as part of the problem of urban renewal common 

to cities throughout the world. 


2. Since the Seminar considered only urban renewal in relation to physical plan- 
ning, no attempt was made to examine urban renewal experience from other perspec- 
tives. Thus no critiques were made of the legal, administrative or financial structures 
in which urban renewal is being conducted. Nor did the seminar attempt fully to 
examine urban renewal experience as grand strategy for comprehensive maintenance 
of urban areas. 


3. The working sessions were organized around five major aspects of renewal plan- 
ning: (1) renewal and urbanism, (2) land use and circulation, (3) area appraisal and 
selection, (4) developing proposals, and (5) effectuation of renewal programs. These 
culminated with critiques of specific plans for physical development through urban 
renewal. The majority of the 32 participants invited from 20 countries were professional 
planners. But in order to make the sessions as valuable as possible a greater breadth of 
practical experience was included by adding realtors, engineers and investors, as well 
as architects, financial experts and publicists to the participants. 


4, RENEWAL WITHIN THE DYNAMICS OF URBANISM. Mr. Stanley H. Pickett, 
Urban Redevelopment Officer, Community Planning Association of Canada, Ottawa. 
Burgeoning growth has changed the form and structure of cities and posed temendous 
technical and administrative problems. No working solution to the problem is in sight. 
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Palliatives exist in profusion. The city-size-limiters, the traffic-undergrounders, 

the rapid-transit-renaissance-prophets have all had their say. Many cities in North 
America are tied in webs of expressways, but to little avail. The effect of growth on 
urban structure has varied with individual circumstances of each city. In general, 
however, the effect has been to throw around the old city a broad band of low-density 
suburbs of reasonable structural quality and design. Outside that band, in areas 
which are often under the control of a secondary authority, there is frequently found 
a loose ring of rather poor houses, sometimes arrayed in ribbons along highways and 
frequently accompanied by a variety of industries and commercial undertakings, which 
are either of recent establishment, or have been forced out of the central city by the 
complex pressures of change. 


5. In consequence of rapid peripheral growth, striking changes have taken place 
in and around the city center. People from substantial residential areas have moved 
out to the suburbs. Big old homes have been divided into apartments or used for non- 
residential purposes. Smaller houses have been sold or leased fairly cheaply and, in 
the scramble for cheap accommodation, have inevitably suffered from overcrowding. 
There has for too long been profit in neglect and overcrowding. There were, of 
course, substandard houses in the old city before the rapid increase in urbanization. 
These houses still remain, far too frequently, and are now the worst slums, located 

in areas where much of the effort in urban renewal has so far been concentrated. 
This breakdown in the residential pattern has been accompanied by the inevitable 
spread of conflicting land uses into residential areas. The pattern of blighted homes, 
overcrowded factories, inconvenient offices, all overlaid by a tangle of railroad 
tracks and streets constructed for horse-drawn traffic, is familiar to us all. It is such 
blighted areas which have brought the need for redevelopment into prominence. 


6. At the very core of the city stand those commercial, cultural and governmental 
buildings and spaces from which the city receives identity. Here also there is usually 
some blighting influence: it may be an old and inadequate street pattern; it may be 

a shortage of open space to give rest to the spirit amid the bustle of commercial life; 
or buildings which are no longer suitable for their uses. It may be an intruding land 
use, such as the elevated railroad which used to run to the very center of Philadelphia, 
casting the shadow of blight on all around it; or it may be lack of parking space, with 
its usual accompaniment of congestion, confusion and danger. 


7. Asa target for renewal action, the city may perhaps be stylized as a series of 
concentric rings, of which the bulls-eye, the core, is in need of rehabilitation and 
some redevelopment; the inner ring, the old mixed used blighted area, calls for 
redevelopment; the ring of suburbia as a target for some rehabilitation, as well as 
for conservation measures, and the outer ring of fringe is an area of blight for which 
new renewal techniques will have to be employed. 


—— 


the 


~~ 
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REDEVELOPMENT OF PART OF THE CENTRAL AREA OF STOCKHOLM: NEDRE NORRMALM 


The new subway and the first of five high-rise buildings in course of construction. 
(From Stockholm section of Seminar Exhibition) 
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8. CONCLUSIONS. Hugh R. Pomeroy, Planning Director, Westchester County, 
New York, P.T. van der Hoff, George S. Duggar. The papers and discussions making 
up the text of this report are of exceptional quality making them difficult to abstract. 
Since most of the points outlined in the conclusion were expressed in the papers and 
the working sessions, these are presented along with various illustrative material from 
specific reports. These conclusions were not voted upon: they grew out of formal 
deliberations and informal discussion. 





9. The chief emphasis is three-fold. 


(1) Urban renewal should develop within the framework of the 
general city plan for physical development. 


(2) Each general city plan should be devised in the larger framework 
of the general plan for physical development of the urban region 
of which the city is a part. 


(3) Both the general city plan and the general plan for physical 
development of the urban region should be placed in the context 
of the internal economy and the political traditions and human 
values to which the people affected adhere. 


10. Urban renewal is part of a larger process, by which the human environment is 
continually transformed and social capital is accumulated in urban areas and other 
settled areas. Though it is inherent in this process that renewal has a predominantly 
urban application, its context is a large one and its implications affect suburban 
and non-urban areas, demanding coordination with their planning. 


11. Urban renewal should be conceived as a comprehensive activity designed to 
counteract functional obsolescence of the urban structure as a whole and of parts 
and elements of it, and to revitalize continually all elements and parts of the urban 
area. 











12. The deliberations of the Seminar were undertaken with the understanding that 
urban renewal comprises three kinds of activity: 


(1) Redevelopment is applicable to areas in which the general 
layout of the area and the arrangement of buildings are such 
that the area does not, and cannot, provide opportunity for 
sound economic activity or satisfactory living conditions, as 
the case may be; or in which buildings are generally in 
seriously deteriorated condition. The impact of such areas 








The Regent Park redevelopment area (74.6 acres) in 
Toronto, Canada, nearing completion. Was started 
in 1949. Will contain 2130 units: 108 in 19-story 
apartment buildings, 480 in five |4-floor apartment 
buildings, 1217 in twenty 3-and 6-story apartment 
buildings, and 324 in row houses. 


(Picture from Toronto section of Seminar Exhibition) 
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(2) 


(3) 





may contribute to functional obsolescence of the urban 

structure as a whole. It operates on a project basis, under- 
taken in a specifically designated area or areas. Redevelopment 
consists of re-use of land thus cleared plus any open land inter- 
spersed or contiguous. 


Rehabilitation is applicable to areas in which some loss of 





original function is making itself seriously felt; or in which 
there are conditions that are likely to cause a deterioration 
of opportunities for sound economic activity or satisfactory 
living conditions; or in which buildings, though generally in 
structurally sound condition, have deteriorated because of 
neglect of maintenance. It consists of: 


(a) Administrative measures to control the use of land and 
the buildings in accord with the general city plan. 


(b) Removal of individual buildings and uses that tend to 
cause deterioration of other buildings. 


(c) Correction of conditions that have an adverse effect 
on appropriate uses of land and buildings. 


(d) Correction of any existing deficiencies in the provision 
of public facilities and amenities. 


(e) Removal of the physical results of either obsolescence or 
deterioration of buildings by repairing or modernizing. 


Conservation is applicable to oreas generally suited to their function 

and of sound quality, in which buildings are being kept in good physical 
condition by means of proper maintenance (including repairs and replace- 
ments) and to areas of great historical, cultural, or architectural value. 
It consists in general of the protection of the quality of such areas by 
preventing the occurrence therein of all kinds of conditions that have 
resulted in deterioration and obsolescence in redevelopment and rehabili- 
tation areas. 





13. Relation of Renewal to General City Planning. There is a two-way relationship 





between urban renewal and overall city planning: renewal must be undertaken within 
the framework of the general plan, and in turn the plan must recognize the effects of 
renewal action. Renewal should be regarded as basically one of the processes of imple- 
menting the general plan. 
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14. The city plan shouid identify areas which are deficient in any one or more of 

the three major physical attributes of the community (I. land use and population 
distribution, 2. circulation facilities, and 3. systems of facilities to serve land 
development) and indicate appropriate means for correcting the situations. The appro- 
priate means for renewal should be indicated, as should the physical changes or improve- 
ment to be embodied in the renewal. 





15. The renewal of central city areas is largely a problem of relating patterns of 
land use to circulation facilities. While fragmentary central city land redevelopment 
can take place by the usual processes of discrete building replacements, the capital 
investment in street systems is of a more fixed character -- i.e., it is consid erably 
more difficult to change the street pattern to accommodate a differing traffic demand 
than it is to change the land use pattern. The renewal of downtown areas must there- 
fore by recognized to include improvement of circulation facilities. In addition, 
policies for lond development, including redevelopment, of central city areas must 
take account of surrounding areas, in order both to halt their further decay and to 
prevent functional deterioration of the central area. City center rebuilding policies 
must therefore specify the ultimate extent of the city center and must relate city 
center renewal to the surrounding areas in order to prevent land use conflicts. 








16. Account must be taken of the relative roles of private automobile and forms of 
mass transit. In developing the circulation plan, consideration should be given to the 
desirability of estabtishirg space reserved exclusively for pedestrian circulation, archi- 
tecturally related to the buildings. 


17. The development of a traffic plan for the renewal area must be related to an over- 
all transportation plan, os well as recognizing the traffic functions and impacts of the 
renewal area. The preporation of street plans will necessarily depend on predictions as 
to the extent of automobile ownership. Renewal plans will fall short of accomplishing 
their purpose and contribure to easly obsolescence of renewed areas unless the thorough- 
fares serving the areas are designed to serve a saturated :ocal market for automobiles. 





18. The central area, to fulfill its purpose as the functional heart of the city and to 
possess vitality, must contain o considerable variety of land uses. Standards and methods 
for design of the layout of the central orea and for the regulation of land uses within it 
must (a) provide for this variety and (b) assure compatibility of function and harmony of 


physical relationship among its elements. 


19. The reservation of permanent open space throughout the urban pattern, as a 
basic element of its structure, is essential. 
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20. The general city plan and the general renewal program should be adapted from 
time to time to changing conditions. The modification of the general city plan in order 
to reflect experience with completed renewal projects is necessary in order to assure 
that the general plan will serve as a guide to subsequent renewal projects and that the 
results will be in harmony with such plans. 


21. Urban renewal must be planned in other aspects in addition to its physical form. 
Long-term and comprehensive plans or programs are necessary to provide for a continu- 
ous process of relocation and re-education, for community participation and for finance, 
and for controls over land use. 











22. Preparations of Proposals. The surveys preceding either a general renewal plan or 
specific projects should result in an appraisal of areas with the respect to the applicability 
of measures of redevelopment, rehabilitation, and conservation, as may be appropriate 

in the light of the results of the surveys. Such surveys are necessary for a clear insight 
into the quality and the functioning of areas inneed of renewal and for determinig 
priorities in renewal action; they are also useful as providing persuasive evidence to con- 
vince officials responsible for authorizing renewal projects and providing necessary funds 
for them. Another value of such surveys arises from the desirability of bringing about 
public participation in the preparation of renewal programs. 





23. An appraisal policy should express the economic, political, social, and cultural 
realities and aspirations of each community. These should include criteria reflecting the 
point of view of comprehensive city planning. Insofar as some of these criteria will relate 
to buildings in the surveyed area, they should take into account at least three main 
elements: 


(a) Age and structual quality; where houses are concemed, these 
conditions should be considered in terms of their social effects 
and should be given greater weight. 


(b) Economic significance. 
(c) Historic or esthetic value. 


24. The renewal plans in the Seminar Exhibition demonstrated that the selection of 
redevelopment areas, can give widely different results in different countries or cities. 
In some cases the redevelopment of parts of the very heart of the city was given priority. 
In other cases the best policy was regarded as consisting of giving priority to a ring of 
19th century districts situated around the central area. In one case priority districts 
were situated near the outskirts of the built-up area. 








— —— 








PROPOSAL FOR REDEVELOPMENT OF 
SOUTH DISTRICT, BUENOS AIRES. The pro- 
ject was designed in 1956-'57 by architect An- 
tonio Bonet and the technical section of the 
Banco Hipotecario Nacional (National Mort- 
gage Bank). This bank finances 70%, of building 
in Argentina and does not need special funds 
for this purpose. The replanned district (an old 
residential district in complete physical and 
social decay) covers an area of approx. 200 hec- 
tares (500 acres) and was chosen fcr redevelop- 
ment because of its favorable location close to 
the central business district. 
Actual density: 700 inhabitants per hectare; 
proposed density: 2000 inhabitants per hectare. 
Each of the planned superblocks would cover 
16 of the old 125 x 125 meter blocks of which 
a large part of Buenos Aires consists. 
Three heights of building: 30-story tower buil- 
dings, 8-story and 3-story blocks. The proposal 
was the first attempt at large scale renewal in 
Argentina. It is now deferred. 

(Picture from Buenos Aires section of Seminar Exhibition) 
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25. In extensive slum-clearance, care should be taken lest old neighborhoods be 
torn apart without maintaining or restoring the meaningful elements of social life. 





26.. In the design of renewal plans, the adaptation of the urban fabric to growth 
raises the issue of preserving “human scale," a term often used during the Seminar. 
The preservation of human scale depends on the design of each individual area. This 
scale is sensed chiefly as a visual experience of the very nearby surroundings. 


27. Creative imagination in developing renewal proposals is not necessarily costly. 
Skillful design, taking into account the height of buildings, architecture, color, 
lighting, open space, planting, statuary and other ornamentation, and street 
furniture, is of prime importance. Much can often be achieved with comparatively 


simple means . 
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Thijsse, Jac. P. 
RIM-CITY HOLLAND 
Delta, A review of Arts Life and Thought in the Netherlands, Winter 1958-59. 
pp. 5-19. Illustrations . 

711.41 (492) 


1. For centuries, the Dutch people have used the utmost ingenuity in creating new 
lands and utilizing existing land in the best way possible. Today, the Dutch are still 
faced with the problems they have been handling for centuries, and are also faced by 

a new problem. This is the problem of urban sprawl and over-expansion of urban 

land uses brought about by transportation devices devised in this century. Again, they 
have used their ingenuity and created a unique urban form which holds the disadvantages 
of urban sprawl to the minimum, at the same time allowing for the growth of existing 

and new urban areas within their very small country. This plan is outlined by Jac. P. 
Thijsse, lecturer in physical planning, Institute of Social Studies, in The Hague. 


2. With an area of some thirteen thousand square miles, The Netherlands is no more 
than one four thousandths of the size of Australia plus New Zealand. And yet its popu- 
lation of over eleven million is on a par with that of those two countries combined. 
Today, in fact, it is the most densely populated country in the world, with an average 
of as many as eight hundred and eighty persons per square mile. To use Australia and 
New Zealand again as examples: if those two countries were as densely settied, they 
would house almost the entire population of the world. 


3. This might seem to suggest that The Netherlands is fast becoming one large city. 
But the fact is that the north, east and south of the country are still comparatively rural, 
while a disproportionately large part of the population is concentrated in a concate- 
nation of towns, huddled along the mouths of the waterways or close to the seashore in 
the west. 


4. In most other countries modern times have seen the centrifugal growth of vast 
metropolitan centers such as London, New York, Paris and Berlin. Dutch history and 
Dutch topography, however, have combined to prevent such a development in The 
Netherlands. Most Dutch towns are quite old, many of them dating from the Middle 
Ages. Communications were difficult in the swampy delta of the Rhine, the Maas, 
and the Scheldt Rivers, and as a result instead of one main center a whole series of 
settlements were founded nearby one another on spots that happened to offer protection 
from the flood waters of the rivers and the sea. 


5. Most of these settlements were able to maintain their separate identities down 
through the centuries, with no one of them succeeding in obtaining the upper hand 
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over the others. And even today the Dutchman, when asked to name his country’s 
equivalent of London or Paris, can only report that Amsterdam is the capital and the 
commercial and cultural center, The Hague, the seat of the government, and Rotter- 
dam, the chief port town. Nevertheless, while the Dutch have gone on looking at 
these and other towns of the western Netherlands os separate entities, the towns them- 
selves have slowly but surely been reaching out across the countryside towards each 
other, until today it must be recognized that they are on the verge of becoming one 
single super-city. A city with o population of millions, as large as Berlin, but one 
with a form completely different from Berlin and other traditional, outward-expanding 
metropolis this Dutch super-city is o chain of separate urban agglomerations, none of 
them more than medium-sized, curved like a circle around a central crea of pasture 
lands and meadows. This new circular city-in-the-making has been dubbed “Randstad 
Holland,” a name which is sometimes translated into English as * Conurbation Holland.* 
The word "conurbation," however has neither the clarity nor the colorfulness of the 
Dutch word randstad, and the name Rim-City Holland, if it does not have a 
thoroughly English ring, has at any rate the virtue of retaining the connotations of 

the Dutch term. For, with a bit of imagination, a "rim-city” it is: the urban agglom- 
erations together form the rim of a wheel whose spokes are highways and super-highways 
and whose hub is Schiphol Airport. 


6. Asa consequence of the near-unique form, from any point in Rim C ity it is 
possible to reach any other urban center within an hour, and to be in the open 
countryside in half that time, while air transportation too, remains easily accessible 
from all parts of the city. To anyone familiar with the traffic problem in one of the 
world’s more orthodox metropolis, sprawling from the center out, it hardly need be 


pleaded that such an open-centered “rim-city™ presents a number of unusual advantages. 


7. But for al! its advantages, Rim-City is faced by a series of problems which 
urgently demand solution if life is to remain livable there. The key problem of them 
all -- a major challenge to the Dutch planner (and not only the planner) -- is how to 


keep Rim-City, a rim-city; how to prevent it from becoming another standard-type, 
solidly built-up metropolis. 


8. The rapidly expanding urban centers and agglomerations going to make up Rim- 
City Holland can be roughly divided into two groups, each of them a lobe~shaped 
urban cluster oriented towards a communications link between the Rhine and the North 
Sea. The northeastern lobe, including Utrecht, Amersfoort, the Gooi, Amsterdam, 
the Zaan area, Haarlem, and the |J Mouth, stretches from the Rhine along the 
Amsterdam-Rhine Canal and the North Sea Canal to the sea. For the southwestern 
lobe the link between the Rhine and the sea is the Rotterdam Waterway: the agglom- 
eration of Rotterdam and that of the towns on the Merwede River are, in fact, directly 
linked up to that waterway, while from Rotterdam the lobe curves northward to Delft, 
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The Hague, and Leiden. The two lobes are separated by a small strip of land in the 
west, the flower-bulb fields between Leiden and Haarlem, and a larger area in the 
east, the open, the open country between Utrecht and the Merwede towns. 


9. Left to itself, the tendency of Rim-City towns to spread towards one another 
would soon lead to a circle of built-up area in the west of The Netherlands, with 

only the center and the eastern rim left open. And once that had happened it would 
be solely a matter of time until Rim-City sprawled inward, and the center, too, 
became urbanized. With that Rim-City Holland would have become another metropo- 
lis like so many of the world's great cities, and with all their problems. To mention 
only two: traffic between the various parts of Rim-City would be slowed down to 
urban speeds, and from some parts of the city one would have to travel for miles (and 
hours) to reach the open country. 


10. It is then, generally agreed that the towns of Rim-City should remain restricted 
in size. In fact, it is considered so important that planners have taken it as a guiding 
principle that no agglomeration should be allowed to become more than roughly five 
miles across. Nor should the various separate agglomerations be allowed to grow too 
close to each other. Not only that, if two towns approach one another it will be 
almost impossible to prevent them from consolidating into one. From the point of 
view of regional planning it would also appear preferable to allow the space between 
towns to serve visually and pyschologically as a separating element rather than a bind- 
ing one. For this reason planners have stipulated a “buffer zone” of roughly two and 
a half miles as a minimum between towns: such a distance is enough to create a clear 
psychological impression of separation, as long as no binding elements are introduced 
in the zone. 


11. It is all very well for the planner to proclaim such theoreticai principles from his 
drawing-table, but the cors tant expansion of the urban centers forming Rim-City is no 
more than a natural reflection of the steady growth in the population of the area, and 
that growing population must be accommodated. 


12. Today, the total population of Rim-City is more than four miilion, which means 
that the population density is over six thousand persons per square mile. !n any country 
such a populaticn density would present problems enough and to spare. But in The 
Netherlands, the situation is complicated even further by the fact that the rate of 
population growth is unusually rapid. The annual birth rate is 2! per |,000 inhabitants, 
while the death rate is the lowest in the world, 7.5 per |,000. 


13. Meanwhile there is a growing amount of migration from the rest of the country to 
the Rim-City area, as a result of the rapid industrial development there. This together 
with the already high natural increase in population presages a considerably greater 
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density of population in the future. Predictions indicate that, depending on the rate 
of migration toward the conurbation, Rim-City can count on at least five or five and 
a half million inhabitants, a quarter of a century from now. 


14. Moreover, there are a number of possible stimuli which have not been taken 
into account in the prediction, but which could lead to an even high figure. It is, 
for example, feasible that the economic integration of western Europe may act as 
such a stimulus. Then too, there is the question whether the tendency towards 
larger and larger types of cargo ships may not serve to intensify activities of the 
Dutch port towns. 


15. To complement the expansion of urban land uses, the Zuyder Zee project to 
the northeast of Rim-City and the Delta Plan to the southwest, will create a certain 
amount of new land, unsuitable for agriculture, that will be available for develop- 
ment to meet recreation needs. In the long run, however, the only way to avoid 
congestion to the stifling point is to stimulate activities in other parts of The Nether- 
lands so that the population will remain diffused throughout the country. 


16. Todo this, it will be necessary to develop every part of The Netherlands on a 
par with population growth, in order to achieve an internal migration balance. This 
will only be possible if the attraction of Rim-City activities can be counteracted by 
equally attractive activities in other regions. And for that, improvements are 
necessary not only in technological and economic fields, but also in matters social 
and cultural. Such improvements will have to be made with the conscious purposes 
of turning areas outside the Rim-City into inviting places to settle. Only in this way 
can over-concentration of the population be avoided without the necessity of resort- 
ing to drastic measures verging on the dictatorial. 


17. One should not be over-optimistic as to how much activity can be lured away 
from the west of The Netherlands. The number of industries that are not linked 
closely to Rim-City is fairly limited. But various key industries, such as the textile 
factories in the “far east™ of the country and the Philips plants in the south as well 
as various new industrial towns, for example Emmen, have clearly demonstrated that 
industrial enterprises can flourish outside the west. And if many industries must of 
necessity develop in Rim-City area, that fact makes it all the more essential that 
the space available there be utilized as frugally as possible. Not a single square 
yard should be made available for activities that could just as well be located 
elsewhere . 


18. This is especially true for industries, but is also true for offices; and not only 
the offices of private concerns, but those of the government as well. The rapid 
growth of The Hague, in particular, is to a large extent the result of its expanding 
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government offices. Every new office with a thousand white-collar workers means 
an increase in population of not one, but six thousand people. If The Hague is to 
be restricted in its growth, a suitable location for government offices will have to 
be found outside Rim-City. This means the creation of a second center of admini- 
stration, which is extremely important for the future of the west -- and the rest -- 
of The Netherlands . 


19. If the town selected for a second administration center, can also provide other 
functions, for example, the cultural stimulus of a new university and an industrial 
center, it will have a good chance of success; especially if its natural surroundings 
are attractive and its communication lines with other centers of the country, particu- 
larly Rim-City, are efficient. 


20. The success of such a new center would be reflected in the countryside round- 
about, but its most important result would be that of alleviating the congestion in 
Rim-City. And Rim-City itself, freed of some of the pressure exerted on it by the 
administrative apparatus in The Hague would be able ‘to come to an unhampered 
development of those activities that cannot be carried on elsewhere in the country. 
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Dr. C. A. Doxiadis 


THE FEDERAL CAPITAL, ITS FUTURE AND ITS REDEVELOPMENT 
A Preliminary Report. 


INTRODUCTION 





1. In October 1958 | was asked by the Washington Redevelopment Land Agency 
to act as a consultant to assist and advise on a program of the Agency for the 
redevelopment of several parts of the Federal Capital. 


2. The terms of my assignment read as follows: 


a. The consultant shall perform consultant and technical services in 
connection with and respecting the Project Area and shall under- 
take a study of various technical, planning and architectural 
problems which shall include but not be limited to the following: 


(Il) The applicability of court yard houses in Washington 
and a review of the common area proposal submitted 
to the Agency by Webb and Knapp, Inc. 


(2) A study of the best method of developing the waterfront 
and Plaza Areas designated as such in the Urban Renewal 
Plan for the Project Area. 


(3) Consideration of the several proposed changes to the Urban 
Renewal Plan for the Project Area in the light of existing 
or possible revised objectives for the redevelopment of 
Southwest Washington. 


(4) A study of the methods of obtaining architectural harmony 


in Southwest without the use of the same type of architecture 
throughout. 


(5) An evaluation of the relative position of the Urban Renewal 
Coordinator, the Executive Director of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Executive Director of the National 
Capital Housing Authority, the Executive Director of the 
Agency and the governmental structure in the City of Washington 
in carrying out the Urban Renewal program. 
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(6) Other matters relating to the overall effectiveness 
of the urban renewal’ program as evidenced by 
Southwest Urban Renewal Project C including areas 
for improvement in architecture, administration, 
economy, design or other phases of project planning 
and execution. 


b. The consultant shall prepare a report reflecting the results of the 


aforesaid study and submit the same to the Agency in an original 
and four copies. 


THE PROBLEMS 





A. The Center 


3. The Center of the City of Washington has had no basic evolution since its con- 
ception, in the sense that it has remained the administrative center of a Nation, which 
has grown from 5.5 to 180 million people, without itself growing to anything comparable. 


4. When originally built, the center of Washington, allocated to administration, was 
a much bigger proportion of the city than at present. This alone, is ample proof of the 
fact that the center of the city has not kept pace with the growth of the rest of the city. 
In fact the number one inadequacy of the National Capital is that it has an insufficient 
central core, that it has an insufficient heart (see plan on cover). 


5. On the other hand, it seems paradoxical that while the center has remained small 
in relation to what it should be, it is still largely undeveloped, with the exception of 
a few very important parts like Capitol Hill, the area around Washington Monument, 
etc. The center has not yet shaped-up and still contains many temporary buildings 
and many open spaces which have become used as parking areas. 


B. The Residential Areas 





6. There are certain facts that we must reckon with if we want to move towards the 
right solutions for a city. We should not forget, for example, that the average life 
expectation in the U.S.A. is 67 years, which means that 40 years from today, about 
70 per cent of the children born in 1959 will still be alive.. Also, we should not for- 
get that, by that time, the population of Washington will be more than double 
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(perhaps triple) if the present trend continues, and there is no reason to believe 
this trend will not continue. 


7. This means that by 2000 one third of the houses then existing will have been 
built since today and two-thirds of these new houses will be erected in new areas. 


8. Considering that a great number of existing houses will be replaced by urban 
renewal schemes and through normal replacement of buildings, we can conclude 
confidently that, of all the houses existing in the year 2000 in all areas of the 
capital, more than two-thirds will have been built between now and then. This 
means that there is a good chance that two-thirds of the city of Washington could 
be a new city by 2000 in accordance with new conceptions. We should have no 
doubt that the capital of 2000 could and should look very different from the present 
one. 


9. We can also conclude that by 1980 nearly half of the city will be new. This 
means that the nation's capital, by normal processes and without any special effort 
or investment, has the possibility of becoming an entirely new city within a very 
short period of time. We have to conceive and plan for this new city. 


10. The central part of cities can be compared to a jungle in the sense that build- 
ings have grown in a haphazard way, reminding one of a dense and tangled growth 
of vegetation. Very tall buildings are often next to very low ones, while the style 
and types of buildings are widely different, one from the other. On theother hand, 
the movement of people is entangled with the movement of cars, both struggling 

and against one another in an effort to reach their destination quickly. Even 
aesthetically the sudden changes of light and dark give an impression that one is 
moving on ground densely planted and densely inhabited by wild animals - the cars - 
and by poor human onts. 


11. This is the picture of the physically antiquated city, which impedes instead of 
encouraging the economic buoyancy, the optimism, and the drive of its people, a 
city inhabited by people of a young and dynamic civilization, which, having 
mastered the techniques of control, production and administration, is restricted in 
the ex pression of its full dynamism by walls and building laid out and erected with 
the goal of serving the needs of the past. This city as a whole is a monument of the 
past which blocks the road to a better life. 


12. It is my impression that the changes which takes place today follow existing 
lines of approach to the many problems of the American city, so that city conditions, 
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while improving, don't undergo a radical change; they don*t lead to the creation 
of a really new pattern of the Americon city. Something has to be injected with 
the redevelopmert effort if we wish to create cities which will best serve the 
challenge of modern living in a nation at the top of industrial and economic 
development. 


13. The fact today is that the American city is not conceived as the city of the 
future but as on improved edition of the city of the pasr. 


14. In its present stage, one con distinguish two basically different elements 
in the American city. One is the older or central part of the city which was 
built for men and provides no room for the car. The other is the more recently 
built orbit of the city, the suburb, which can afford room for both cars and men 
These two characteristic elements are distinctly different and present quite 
different problems. 


C. Suburban Areas 





15. In contrast to the jungle-like development of the certer of the cities, the 
outskirts are reminiscent of a large nomadic settlement. Visiting several of the 
suburbs, and talking with the people in an effort to understand their settlement 
problems, |! got the feeling of a wide dispersal of people over broad areas. 

| was reminded of a nomadic camp of people living in their carts and ready to 
move at a moment's notice. | got the feeling of a community without any of 
the characteristics of permanency and cohesion. This type of settlement results 
from the disappointing experience of people who have recently abondoned the 
center of the city: people who had fled the center and built their town on the 
outskirts, opposite in every respect to conditions in the center. The contrast 
between these two areas the center and the suburb. is not limited to the general 
layout, it goes deeper and extends to the desigr and form of every single cell of 
life and of every house 


16. People who had been unhappy for yeors with the overcrowded industrial city, 
longed for privacy, for easy access to their houses by cor, for outdoor living. 
Reacting to the lack of these in the ciiy, they wert to the other extremes: they 
built their houses wide apart, opened ample wide roads, end built large picture 
windows in the front of their homes to enjoy the light and the view. Unfortunately, 
they did not reach the right solution. The new community was socially miscon- 
ceived; it was built primerily to accommodate the car; the needs of the human being 
were given secondary consideration. 
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17. Yet, despite all this isolation, they did not obtain privacy. The wide picture 
window in the front, permits the outsider to look into the house. Some people cannot 
receive friends without their neighbors knowing about it and they can seldom afford 
privacy in their yard though this in fact is part of their home. 


18. All this persuades me that the average recently built suburb, while quite 


opposite to the center of the city, is far from achieving a happy workable solution 
to the many problems of a modern settlement. 


D. Existing Plans 





19. When the first symptoms of an outgrown city came to be felt, the authorities 
reacted by temporary relief measures trying to cure the symptoms rather than the 
causes of the trouble. They limited themselves to merely cutting some highways 
through the city and building new railway lines. 


20. Then the time came when the problems attained such magnitude that a serious 
redevelopment effort was undertaken by the Washington Redevelopment Agency . 

As far as | know the South-West and the North-West developments of this Agency 
are two of the biggest schemes of American cities, and they are already in the 
phase of implementation. Big blocks of property have been acquired, new schemes 
have been conceived and many buildings in the South-West area have already been 
built. 


21. Success, however, depends largely on the ability to prepare an overall program 
and physical plan for the future of Washington. At present there is no such plan. 
The existing plan of 1950 is not really implemented any more. On the other hand, 
the plan which is being prepared by the National Capital Planning Commission will 
take quite some time before it is ready. To conceive, therefore, the right kind of 
schemes and to put them into effect in the absence of an overall program for the 
Washington area is a very heavy burden on the Washington Redevelopment Land 
Agency which signifies the caution with which it will have to proceed. 


22. Even worse than the lack of an overall plan for the city is the lack of a 

physical plan for the Center of the City, i.e., for the two-mile radius area sur round- 
ing the Capitol. The lack of a detailed plan for this area, providing for the appropri- 
ate use and formation of each part of it, creates a major difficulty for the decision on 
any serious redevelopment project. 
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THE POLICIES 





A. The Center 


23. On the basis of the previous analysis of the situation and the problems as well 
as the general considerations and proposals for the future, | cam summarize my views 
as follows 


24. Washington being the center of interest and the only urban center containing 
services concerning the whole nation, should attempt to reverse the trend which the 
American city is taking, to change the future of the American city and the American 
civilization, which today is an urban civilization. 





25. Thus Washington might become the nation’s: pilot project in the crusade for the 
creation of the dawning American urban civilization. 





26. Experience has shown that Washington will attract the attention of more business 
and an increasing volume of tourism. There are many indications that it is becoming 
the greatest tourist attraction in the nation. Already there are proposals for the 
creation of a National University and it is probable that an increasing number of 
national research institutes will be established there, especially those serving the 
needs of the Administration and the Armed Forces. 


27. There are many indications which point to the fact that Washington will play an 
increasingly more important role in the life and efforts of the nation. Aside from its 
own needs as a city Washington is being asked, ard will be asked, to provide and 
house more services for the whole nation as the largest administrative center. Con- 
sequently, it is entitled to a certain percentage of the national funds exactly as the 
States are entitled to revenue from the counties they serve and the Federal Govern- 
ment needs revenues from the entire nation. 


28. Special care should be taken in the city layout to give physical expression to 
the fact that Washington is not merely an urban center but it is the National Capitol. 
The fact that Congress, the Nation's Administration and some of the Nation's 
cultural centers are stationed here should find expression in the city plan. 


29. To do this Washington has to plan a much larger and better-conceived National 
Capitol Center which should not only comprise the region from the Western Mall 
extended to the Eastern Mall (as already conceived) but also include the entire 
peninsula south of it between the Potomac and the Anacostia rivers. 
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30. This area should include all federal, legislative and administrative functions 
as well as cultural functions. These, together with the necessary hotels and 
residences, will form the National Center. 


31. To the north of this axis the Business Center should be planned and 
developed. 


B. The Residential Areas 





32. A new plan for the residential areas in the city requires a different con- 
ception of the overall urban area of Washington, D.C., and a new plan for the 
decentralization of functions and a rational and continuous development of the 
center to the south. It requires also the division of the whole city into sectors 
instead of blocks and squares. These sectors will consist of two completely 
different parts, one for the cars and one for the human beings. These parts will 
be designed in two scales, the human scale and the car scale, and will be such 
as to allow a peaceful co-existence of these two elements instead of the conflict 
apparent in present-day conditions. 


33. An essential fundamental rule for building up the sector would be the proper 
balance between the space allocated to building and functions and the space 
allocated to parking. No building or function shouid be permitted to be erected 

or established within the sector, unless space equivalent to the number of cars and 
trucks which will need to come to and from the structure, could be guaranteed 
within the sector and adj acent to the structure. This requires a balance between 
functions needing parking places during working hours (offices and shops), functions 
needing parking places in the evenings (theaters, etc.) and on holidays (churches, 
etc.). 


34. | would like to stress the necessity for greater densities in designing the new 
sectors. It is unjustifiable, from the point of view of the structure of a large city, 
to have such low densities as at present occur right in the heart of it. If this is 
left as it is, the whole city will suffer. Higher densities con be achieved by multi- 
story buildings, like some of those already conceived for the South-Western area, 
but they can also be achieved by new conceptions of singie family housing units. 
A lot of space can be saved if parking is provided below the house itself. This 
probably cannot be done in low income housing schemes but it can definitely be 
done for any higher income house. Single-story houses and double-story houses 
can well be built above a low ground floor where the cars can be parked. Thus, 
there will be no need for parking on the streets since even o 30-foot front can 
allow ample parking for three cars and street parking wiil be necessary only when 
big numbers of visitors are in the house. 
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35. Houses should provide more privacy and should be laid out on a more economic 
basis from the point of ivew of land use for the city and for the people. They should 
be brought together in a way that will re-establish social cohesion. 


36. Economy in space can also be achieved by a different conception of the house 
design itself. The detached house, which has been accepted practically as the only 
type of house in most of the new schemes, is a space consuming type which does not 
serve the inhabitants at all. Such a house may be necessary in more northern 
climates, where people need to absorb even the minimum amount of sun rays, but it 
is not justified at all in a climate like Washington's. !n this area a type of house 
with a patio and internal garden may serve the inhabitants much more, and 
economize space to a very substantial degree for both the people and the community. 
These types of houses should be definitely tried out in new schemes and | am confident 
that many classes of people in many areas of Washington will be much happier with 
such designs than with the ones which have now become traditional, i.e., the 
detached houses. Let us not forget that the detached houses were born in the cold 
climate of Washington . 


C. Suburban Areas 





37. Once the relation of the Capitol to the nation is properly established, it will 
be recognized that there are functions which should be close to the Capitol but not 
within it. There are, for example, research institutes and other organizations, 
which should be within easy reach of the Capitol in order to keep contact with the 
Administration, but do not necessarily need to be within rhe metropolitan area. In 
an effort to decentralize the capitol, such functions could, | imagine, be shifted 
to a distance of between 60 and 100 miles away, where they could form completely 
independent satellites of self-contained cities and communities. Then the top 
persons of such functions would be within a maximum of two-hours’ drive to the 
Capitol, ana therefore available for conferences with the Administration. In such 
a way the city could be relieved of many functions, which though unnecessary 
within it should be in close proximity. 


38. The creation of satellite settlements does not necessarily mean the creation of 
new cities. The regional plan, when rationally studied will probably prove that 
decentralized functions could be attached to existing cities and enjoy the advantage 
of existing and established city facilities. What is necessary at present is a proper 
analysis of the functions contained within the Washington area and the classification 
of what is necessary to be within this area and what can be shifted to satellite 
settlements . 
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39. Decentralization will relieve but will not stop the growth of the capitol 
which will be a continuous process and will far exceed the relief from decen- 
tralization. Experience has shown that the administration is acquiring more and 
more functions, is tiable to have much greater development than many other cities 
in the country. 


40. A study of the Washington metropolitan area, such as could be carried out in 
a short period by an outsider, indicates that there is an area available towards 
which the city of Washington should develop and that this area is the Southern 
part of the city ee Page 307). 


41. This area has mony advantages: 
a. It is the least developed one. 


b. It has the Potomac River which could become the main 
access in any future development 


42. Therefore, the center of the Nationo! Capitol could be created along side the 
shores of the Potomac River so that even in future generations there can always be 

a possibility for on extension of the city along the banks of this river. !n this 
direction, there will always be sufficient space both for governmental agencies and 
for new settlements for the people who will have to live near the future government 
functions, the development of these new functions will not then be restricted within 
a clustered central area to which it will become increasingly difficult to gain access. 


43. This expansion of the city to the South will become the backbone for the creation 
of a new area for the Capitol. This area wil! be bounded by the present Western access 
to the Capitol from the Lincoln Memorial ond its extension to the East and the Washing- 
ton Channel and Anacostia River on the South, including the whole present Southern 
peninsula. Al! the buildings of importance to the nation could be accommodated within 
this area. Thus the Capitol wili always remain the heart of the city and the Nation 
and will be the climax of the main South-North oxis, the Potomac River. 


THE PROGRAMS 





44. Such a proposal should not seem like a dream. !t can certainly be implemented 
with proper planning without additional sacrifices and expenditures. However, it is 
realized that its implementation will necessitate 
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a. that the Notional Capitol obtains control of its physical 
area, i.e., of the whole Metropolitan Area which is 
indispensable to its life and existence. 


b. that a special senior authority is endowed with the 
responsibility to plon and guide the whole development 
within this area, by deciding on all types of projects 
and on every regulation that affects it. 


c. that a long term program be prepared composed of many 
5-year programs of implementation, and that a master 
plan be compiled each year which will be a two- 
dimensional projection of the program annexed to it and 
will permit a continuous adjustment of the programs to 
changing conditions. 


45. The master plan of the city should provide for the frame of the skeleton (the fast 
traffic lanes) and should set rules for each sector, defining land use. Minor organi- 
zations, private developers and communities should be left free to form the sectors 
while private individuals should give shape to the houses and the neighborhood. 


46. In this way the government in applying its own program will define the sizes of 
the cities, the municipal authorities will set-up the frame of the city and subsequently 
the developers and the private builders wili work within the sector, making sure each 
time that they comply with the programs and the plans of their senior authorities. 


47. The recent redevelopment legislation is of a revolutionary nature. Never before 
have governments given the same opportunity to the city authorities to redevelop their 
city, to acquire big tracts of land to spend capitai in such a way as to reverse the 
present trend, bring life into o City, reform big parts of it and really, in case of 
necessary, completely renew it. Now action is possible which has never been possibile 
before except in very rare cases under completely dictatorial governments of Kings and 
Emperors or following wars and natural calamities. As far as | know, it is the first time 
in history that a democratic government under normal conditions and by normai processes, 
by the implementation of regularly approved laws, proceeds with such a drastic reform of 
its cities. As far as ! know this legislation for urban renewal and the corresponding 
overall program is the only one which gives today the possibility to reform the centers 

of cities. 
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